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The N.A.M. Congress of American Industry 


The 56th Annual Congress of American Industry was 
held by the National Association of Manufacturers at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 5, 6, 7. It at- 
tracted as usual 3,000 or more industrial executives, rep- 
resenting industries large and small from all over the 
United States. The program had many interesting features 
and involved an unusually large number of participants. 

In this report we quote from some of the addresses both 
of speakers representing the N.A.M. and of outside 
speakers. We have reserved for publication in our next 
issue summaries of addresses by Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, president of the National Council of Churches, 
and Edwin N. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Notes on many other addresses at the Congress 
have been omitted for lack of space. 

“The course of human events” was a motto used from 
the Declaration of Independence to indicate a relation 
to freedom of enterprise, which was the theme of a num- 
ber of speakers and of some special “features.” And 
throughout the Congress it was notable that a moral and 
religious basis was sought for the political, economic, and 
social views expressed. Scriptural references abounded. 


N.A.M. Officials Speak 


Earl Bunting, managing director of N.A.M.: “In our 
time we have witnessed what the founding fathers most 
feared—a constant and inhuman expansion of centralized 
power, eating into the American people’s substance and 
character—devouring the heritage of all generations of 

xen and women that shall come after us.” We have been 

“traveling the Marxist road.” The Marxist philosophy 
“fosters Godlessness, hopelessness, and despair,” promot- 
ing “collectivism, socialism, fascism, and communism.” 
It “makes mankind puppets of the collectivist state, be it 
socialist, fascist, communist, new deal, or fair deal.” 

J. Warren Kinsman, vice president of the duPont Com- 
pany and chairman of N.A.M. Advisory Committee on 
Public Relations: ‘One essential difference between us 
and the collectivists is that they are out to fill men’s minds 
with their venom—to level everything lower than they 
are. They are out to pick men’s pockets to the last ruble 
—the last kopeck—the last devaluated dime . . . to cor- 
tupt sound thinking, . . . to destroy free, private enter- 
prise. We are out to alert the minds of men, not distort 
them; and to help them fill their pockets, not pick them.” 

William H. Ruffin, president of Erwin Mills (Durham, 
N. C.) and retiring president of N.A.M.: “The greatest 
shadow across our way is cast by the widespread abandon- 
ment of those ‘pure and immutable principles of private 


morality’ which Washington in his first inaugural address 
warned must be the ‘foundation of our national policy.’ 
... If we are true to our American selves, we will look 
behind the sensational headlines and see how far we have 
fallen. For every influence peddler there must be an in- 
fluence buyer. For every bribe-taker there must be a bribe- 
giver. For every tax-fixer there must be a tax avoider. 
For every corrupted official there must be a corrupter. 
For every crooked politician there must be tens of thou- 
sands of politically lazy and morally apathetic citizens. . . . 

“It is gross immorality to cry publicly for rock-bottom 
economy in the federal government and at the same time 
lobby quietly for federal pork-barrel local projects. In 
recent years, there has been a shocking acceptance of the 
cynical philosophy that anything in public or private life 
can be justified if it is only barely within the statute. .. . 
In that weakening of traditional American principles lies 
the great hope of those abroad and those here at home who 
would wreck America.” 


Exhortations from Without 


Addresses from outside speakers were features of the 
luncheon and dinner sessions. We quote briefly from 
exhortations that were notably emotion-stirring, before 
turning to less emotional parts of the program. 

Dean Clarence E. Manion of the Notre Dame College 
of Law: “In your special interest, and in the general in- 
terest, I beg you all to concentrate now upon the adver- 
tising and sale of this priceless all-American product— 
human liberty. I beg you to tell the people about the 
source and protection of liberty in the same convincing 
way that you have told them about” your products. 

“The insulation for human liberty is in our constitu- 
tional restrictions upon the power of government. . . . That 
insulation is being stripped from liberty today, and very 
few of us are doing anything about it. In every age and 
time, including our own, the most continuous and menac- 
ing threat to .. . human liberty is the growing power of 
government. . . . Americans now desperately need to 
develop a violent and chronic allergy to increased govern- 
mental activity. We can yet be saved if the time soon 
comes when every suggestion of a new governmental con- 
trol, regulation, tax, or hand-out from the public treasury 
causes every citizen to break out in a red rash of indignant 
resistance. ... 

Our governmental structure . . . was not constructed 
as a source of welfare and cannot function successfully 
in any such capacity. Government is like fire—a danger- 
ous servant and a fearful master. When the American 
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people learn to fear unlimited government as they now 
fear unlimited, uncontrolled fire, our Republic will be 
safe.” 

Dr. Ruth Alexander, columnist for N. Y. Daily Mirror: 
“It is past midnight. The clock has struck twelve. We 
have already made the transition from constitutional 
government to socialism, sometimes called the ‘welfare’ 
state. I use the terms interchangeably. Reluctant ad- 
mission that ‘it can happen here’ has given way to con- 
clusive evidence that it has happened here. Those who 
have brought enslavement in the name of freedom have 
not had the grace to call it by its name... . 

“Obviously, every man is entitled to whatever he can 
pay for. But in the welfare state, he is entitled to what- 
ever he can force his neighbor to pay for, through the 
intervention of . .. the state. ... These are they who, 
while arrogating to themselves rights, throw their duties 
into the lap of others. The first duty of man to society is 
to support himself and his family to the best of his ability. 
The welfare state rewards those who have not done their 
duty by providing for their support at a progressively 
high standard of living. It punishes those who have done 
their duty by confiscating an unlimited amount of their 
earnings and savings... . 

“The tragedy of it all is that when asked ‘What part 
of the American welfare state would you abolish?) — 
‘What functions of government would you restore to their 
rightful owners? — few people, and fewer politicians, 
have the courage to answer ‘AIl’. Yet there can be no 
compromise. Compromise is the road to Chaos.” 

Robert Montgomery, producer and radio commentator, 
at the annual dinner: ‘We live under a political regime 
which throughout its long tenure . . . has steadily enlarged 
its own freedom of authority and contracted that of the 
individual citizen, which has been openly hospitable to 
political theories and policies far more consistent with 
Marxism than with Americanism, and which by political 
sleight-of-hand has palmed off on the American people 
in place of their traditional free and representative de- 
mocracy a hybrid socialism and slow-motion form of com- 
munism known as the welfare state... . The larcenous 
activities of a handful of greedy spoilers are trifling along- 
side the capital offense of political thieves in the night who 
would steal the heirlooms of liberty treasured through 
the years by generations of free men.” 


From the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


D. A. Hulcy, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A., speaking on “Business Organizations 
and Public Progress,” struck a somewhat different note 
for business organizations. He advised emphasis of “the 
sordid tale of retrogression” under “big government in 
Britain,” and then added three suggestions: (1) that the 
“security-minded” be told that if they are not interested 
in personal risk-taking they serve their own interest if 
they do not “get in the way of those who are”; (2) that 
concern about a future surplus peril be discounted “in 
the light of our growing needs and the needs of the 
world”; and (3) that businessmen increase their com- 
munity participation, for “no business can live in a com- 
munity on the chilly basis of a paying guest and be taken 
to the hearts of that town... . 

“Whatever the reason may be, security comes first 
among millions of our people. ... We can tell him [the 
security-minded] that this risk-taking, uncontrolled econo- 
my of ours guarantees him the greatest measure of se- 
curity that any people have ever known. . . . He is not 


apt to be impressed by lecturing him about the spirit of 
Daniel Boone and the Pony Express. I love our ad- 
venturous American history. ... But we can’t lean on 
it as a form of holy writ... . Those who need its mes- 
sage won't heed it, and those who heed it don’t need it.” 


On Christianity in Industry 


George W. Strake, a Houston industrialist and dis- 
tinguished Catholic layman, noted that the “remote in- 
fluence” of Christianity on industry has been evident in 
many ways; the direct influence, not so evident. Liberal 
capitalism “is a system by which great masses of wage 
earners are subject to capital in the hands of the few 
who are able to divert business activity to their own will 
without due regard for the workers or the common good. 
Capitalism in this sense was founded on the non-Christian, 
or even anti-Christian principle of ‘historical liberalism.’ 
That is, the owner of property may do with it whatever 
he pleases. The function of the state was purely nega- 
tive, like a policeman who does not interfere in other 
people’s business.” 

He noted that “this kind of capitalism which meant 
freedom only for the one who has, and mere existence 
for those who have not, created so many injustices that 
in some parts of the world there was a strong reaction 
which has resulted in various forms of state-socialism and 
Marxian communism. Here it is not the liberal capitalist 
or owner who determines who shall get all, but the dic- 
tator. As the liberal capitalist justified his selfishness 
en the grounds that he was acting on behalf of humanity, 
sec the Communistic dictator boasts that he is doing all 
for the benefit of the workers. Liberal capitalism con- 
centrated wealth in the hands of a few owners; state- 
socialism or communism concentrates it in the hands of a 
few bureaucrats. Actually, totalitarianism, whether we 
call it socialism or communism, is nothing else than the 
forcible organization of a chaos created by the selfishness 
of many of the rich of the old capitalistic system. 

“Tf Christianity were introduced into industry, these 
two false principles that property exists solely for the 
individual, or that property exists solely for the state, 
would have to be abandoned. The new principle would 
be: The individual and private property must serve not 
only self but also the common good. In other words, the 
right to property is personal, but its use is social... . 


“Tt seems to me that capitalism has been very short- 
sighted. . . . The result is that now neither the workers 
nor charity receive their just benefits, but primarily the 
government and its bureaucrats. If the capitalists com- 
plain that the workers are irresponsible, it is because 
capitalism in the past has not made them responsible. The 
best defenders of a true capitalism are those who have 
some capital to defend.” 

“The world today cannot stand for selfishness and greed 
as the main ideas in business. . . . We must practice 
Christian principles, or we must take orders from a gov- 
ernment dictator. It’s that simple. Either we shall have 
Christianity and freedom, or Totalitarianism. It is up 
to all of us who are engaged or interested in industry 
to make the choice.” 


“You and Your Schools” 


In a general session, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general su- 
perintendent of schools, Chicago, emphasized that “edu- 
cation is constitutionally a state responsibility, with a 
primary recognition, however, of local initiative and sup- 
port,” and that maintenance of this sound historical 
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concept must “reverse a financial trend now more than 
a third of a century in the making. . . . Those opposed 
to federal aid to education (and I am one) will be 
impotent to do anythnig about assuring local initiative 
and effort with necessary state financial assistance so 
fundamental to building good schools if the ever-increas- 
ing channeling of taxes from local and state sources to 
Washington continues.” 

We quote also from Dr. Hunt’s discussion of another 
subject: “Well known is the fact that American public 
education is under attack today. ... Too often, ... under 
a smoke screen of a respectable-sounding organizational 
name the most vicious attacks on schools take place. 
Quickly apparent is the desire to lower the school tax 
iate, to oppose anything other than the most limited 
program and to deny, save to the most gifted intellectually, 
the educational birthright that every American girl and 
boy who can profit by it should enjoy. 

“To the hue and cry that ‘where there’s smoke there 
must be fire,’ I would ask, ‘But who started the fire?’ 
Here and there organizations have sprung up motivated 
solely by financial gain on the part of the promoter ; here 
end there so-called patriotic organizations so forget the 
history of the Republic they seek to perpetuate that they 
deny the right of the schools to teach the very principles 
that gave birth to the creation of our Republic; here and 
there people who oppose public education wish to throttle 
and impede its progress; and here and there selfish and 
greedy individuals and organizations fight even inadequate 
school budgets.” 


A Panel Discussion of Inflation 


The afternoon sessions were given over to sectional 
meetings — three running concurrently with different 
special topics. These gave opportunity for discussion 
from the floor as well as by assigned speakers. The 
topics included in-plant and community-wide communi- 
cation; priorities, allocations, and controls; wage-and- 
salary stabilization; government contracts and procure- 
ment; industry and government research; and current 
educational problems. The participants were industrialists, 
educators, and government officials. There were also two 
evening sessions of similar character, open to floor dis- 
cussion: one on inflation, the other on labor-management 
relations. 

We note briefly the trend of the panel discussion on 
inflation. Dr. Ralph Robey, a vice-president and chief 
economist of N.A.M., acted as chairman of the panel 
which consisted of Dr. Harold G. Moulton of Brookings 
Institution; Dr. Harley L. Lutz, N.A.M. tax consultant; 
C. W. Briggs, general counsel of Weyerhauser Sales Co. 
and a member of N.A.M.’s Taxation Committee; and 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic research 
for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Moulton used a detailed and diagramed analysis of 
the facts related to the movement of prices since 1946 to 
support his view. Price changes, he showed, are not direct- 
ly related to budget deficits and surpluses, or to interest 
rates and bank credit, or to consumers’ competition at the 
retail level. The main causes of advances in the prices 
cf manufactures have been increases in raw-material costs 
and wage costs. The interest item is the least significant 
item in manufacturing industries—only a fraction of one 
per cent of total costs. The quantity of money in circula- 
tion varies chiefly with business requirements; so does 
bank credit. The competitive “bidding up” of prices has 
been largely in inventory accumulation and stock-piling, 
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not at the consumer end. He believed that the rate of 
price advances could be restrained by increased produc- 
tive efficiency, unless there should be a disproportionate 
increase in the cost of labor and materials. 

Dr. Lutz, on the other hand, attributed inflation to the 
expansion of bank credit and bad government fiscal poli- 
cies, but devoted most of his remarks to the “welfare state 
as the ante-chamber to the socialist state’”—involving a 
continuous increase of the public debt, a steadily depre- 
ciating dollar, and the decay of ethical standards. He 
attributed conditions disclosed in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to “the basic immorality of our tax doctrines ... 
the atrocious rates of tax imposed, and . . . the Bureau’s 
ruthless use of immoral practices, including blackmail, 
to increase back-tax collections.” : 

Mr. Briggs found among reasons why inflation is bad 
that it furnished “rations” for the “deadly enemy of col- 
lectivism already infiltrating our economy.” The situation, 
he believed, “requires a rebirth without the twilight sleep 
of artificial prosperity” and “reversal of some of our atti- 
tudes, policies, and performances.” 

Dr. Schmidt maintained that “the dynamism of the 
labor movement is the chief factor now pushing up costs 
and forcing up prices. An easy money policy facilitates 
this process. But only tight fiscal and monetary policies 
can stop it. Then this dynamism will translate itself, in 
the longer run, into unemployment. This in turn will 
lead to deficit spending and another inflation round. And 
the cycle repeats itself... . 

“What then must we do to stop further inflation? Eco- 
nomically the answer is simple and easy. The real prob- 
lem is political in character.” The essential steps, accord- 
ing to Dr. Schmidt, are to cut down all less essential 
governmental expenditures and cut out waste in the mili- 
tary program; to encourage people to continue to save by 
providing adequate incentives (a stable dollar and an at- 
tractive savings bond) ; to transfer federal debt gradually 
to longer-term at attractive interest rates; to balance 
the budget ; to allow the Federal Reserve System primary 
power for regulating the supply, availability, and cost of 
credit in general ; to continue the voluntary credit restraint 
program; and to educate the people on the importance 
of preserving a free market economy, free from the frus- 
trations and distortions of direct controls, and the sources 
and nature of inflation. 


Labor-Management Relations 


In the labor-management relations session, we quote 
briefly from two of the addresses. 

W. G. Caples, president of the Inland Steel Container 
Co. and vice-chairman of N.A.M.’s Employe Benefits 
Committee, described labor’s goal as “economic, non- 
economic, and institutional.” The C.I.O., he said, is natu- 
rally more favorable to government intervention than the 
A.F.L. “Unions are political institutions in which the lead- 
ers seek to increase the strength of their union and to 
maintain themselves in office. . . Only a stable leadership 
which is unchallenged can place emphasis on long-term 
goals and work out a long-term strategy. . . .” 

As to the economic goals, “in our kind of economy, it 
would seem odd if any of us did not attempt .. . to get 
as high a wage as possible,” but “the basic economic 
forces are stronger than what either labor or management 
will do. ... If in the bargaining, management and labor 
can agree on a real method of increasing productivity, 
either through machine utilization or man-power utiliza- 
tion, we may arrive at the real means of stopping infla- 
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tion.” Other economic goals are welfare, increased leisure 
time, and a guaranteed annual wage. The more pressure 
cn employers for welfare gains, the more inclined some 
business will be to urge Congress to provide them, “to 
take labor off the back of management.” 

As to non-economic goals, the speaker believed greater 
stress would be put on individual plant bargaining, be- 
cause of unions’ fear of central control and preference 
for contracts secured by free and open discussion, and 
that unions are striving to take over managerial functions 
by collective bargaining, though “the unions do not want 
responsibility for the operation of any business.” It seems 
unlikely that unions will achieve political control of their 
members, who outside the shop belong to or are influ- 
enced by other groups. They will achieve, he believes, 
the social goals they seek, except “security,” which is 
inconsistent with a dynamic economy. As to institutional 
goals, there is “fierce competition between unions for mem- 
bers” and no restraining ethics. The speaker believed 
“that the unions’ proportion of workers will remain about 
the same.” 

Dr. Leo Wolman, economics professor at Columbia, 
noted that “increased productivity” is not “a piece of 
black magic by which substantial annual increases in wage 
rates can be made without generating commensurate in- 
creases in costs and prices. On the average and in the 
very long run the annual increase in productivity has been 
moderate, though the cumulative figure is impressive. By 
the year, assuming that the fruits of greater efficiency 
were distributed in wages, increased productivity would 
certainly not yield annual wage increases of ten or even 
five per cent. .. . Moderate as is an annual increment of 
2% per cent, there are periods during which not even 
that amount can be counted on. For productivity to rise 
regularly at that rate all conditions must be right, and 
that is not always so.” And the wage rate “now fails to 
include the large and mounting costs of a growing variety 
of fringe issues, from vacations with pay to old-age pen- 
sions. If, in computing the wage bill of a company or 
industry, proper allowance were made for these items it 
is doubtful that the recorded or anticipated gains from 
increasing productivity would be sufficient to cover their 
cost, plus the cost of the increase in the pure wage rate 
itself. It should be remembered also that advances in 
efficiency are not costless. They are got at the price of 
vast capital expenditures, amounting since the end of the 
war to 100 billions of dollars. Much of this amount is 
obtained from the profits of business in the form of re- 
tained earnings. At a time when the tax rates on business 
income have risen to new heights it is a question how 
much this source of capital investment can be counted 
en in the next years.” 


Notr—The new president of N.A.M. is William J. Grede 
of Grede Foundries, Milwaukee, who is also a member 
of the National Board of the YMCA. 


Ethics in Modern Business 


Brief report of an address by Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and a vice- 
president of N.A.M.: 

After noting various indications of “general retrogres- 
sion in the ethical standards of our generation, such as 
was widely considered to have followed the first World 
War,” Dr. Wilson called attention to some encouraging 
factors. “Americans generally do not accept or condone 


cither private or official corruption.” Among the evi- 
dences of a generally high moral climate he mentioned 
that “Church membership in this country is at an all-time 
high. Record-breaking numbers of students are entering 
the ministry, and more and more people are coming to 
realize that in the church lies our best hope of getting 
back on the right track of national and international 
morality.” 

In the ‘twenties “there were some freebooters in busi- 
ness who were taking the public for a ride, but the depres- 
sion weeded them out pretty fast, and the Securities and 
Exchange Act has kept the climate rather unhealthy for 
crooks ever since. Moreover, the ethical standards pres- 
ently acceptable to the business community substantially 
transcend those set by law. As the result, the SEC has 
had very little occasion to prosecute any substantial com- 
pany or important individuals under that act... . This 
represents a substantial improvement” in the record. 

“High moral standards do exist and must exist to make 
possible the efficient production and distribution of 325 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and services in this coun- 
try every year! Millions of transactions are completed 
every year without written contracts or guarantees. Fraud 
and commercial bribery, so common in many countries, 
are almost nonexistent here. On the much-maligned stock 
exchange, billions of dollars in goods and property are 
exchanged by a word or a sign. The same is true among 
bankers. My own company’s credit sales total about 
$900,000,000 per year to over one million different indi- 
vidual and corporate accounts, yet our bad debt losses 
over the past five years have averaged not one per cent, 
... but actually about one-fiftieth of one per cent!” 

The frequency of government suits against big corpora- 
tion is due to the fact that “our federal bureaucracy is 
overrun with so-called bright young men who are 100 
per cent for the planned economy,” and “use their posi- 
tions to create dissension between government and _busi- 
ness, to spread fallacies regarding business, and to harass 
Lusiness with complicated and conflicting regulations and 
litigation.” He cited price regulations issued during the 
year running to 2,336 fine-print pages, and other laws 
and regulations at the opposite extreme, so vague “that 
no one can tell what is legal.” 

Dr. Wilson discussed also the relations of business with 
employes and with the community. “The strides of the 
present generation” in human relations in industrial plants 
“have been too great to require any apology at the public 
bar.” As to the fulfillment of contracts, written and un- 
written, between management and labor, “there is no 
doubt in the public’s mind as to which keeps the better 
faith.” 

In listing reasons for the high standards of business 
ethics in America, he mentioned “the two greatest factors 
in the whole moral climate of America—namely, the in- 
fluence, throughout our history, of our churches and our 
colleges. They are the institutions which have fed the fires 
ef idealism in a material world, and have guided and 
educated the consciences of all of us. In these days when 
new organizations to save the American way of life seem 
to spring up and solicit support almost every day, we are 
in danger of forgetting America’s oldest organizations— 
the churches and the colleges which they founded. They 
have done more than all the others put together to create 
and preserve our great American traditions of personal 
integrity and individual freedom. The Golden Rule, taught 
by the church for nearly 2,000 years, is still the best guide 
for business ethics and personal conduct.” 
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